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The International Socialist Organisation is a YNT 7A 

group of revolutionaries that are part of Te 

Mana movement. We are active in campaigns, protests, on campuses, and in the union movement. 


Socialism 

Capitalism is a system of crisis, exploitation and 
war in which production is for profit not human 
need. Although workers create society’s wealth, 
they have no control over its production or 
distribution. A new society can only be built when 
workers collectively seize control of that wealth 
and create a new state in which they will make the 
decisions about the economy, social life and the 
environment. 

Workers' Power 

Only the working class has the power to create a 
society free from exploitation, oppression and 
want. Liberation can be won only through the 
struggles of workers themselves, organised 
independently of other classes and fighting for real 
workers' power - a new kind of state based on 
democratically elected workers’ councils. China 
and Cuba, like the former Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are repressive state capitalist 
regimes. We support the struggles of workers 
against every ruling class. 

Liberation From Oppression 
We fight for democratic rights. We are opposed to 
all forms of racism, sexism, homophobia, and 
transphobia. These forms of oppression are used 
to divide the working class. We support the right of 
all oppressed groups to organise for their own 
defence. All these forms of liberation are essential 
to socialism and impossible without it. 

Revolution Not Reformism 
Despite the claims of the Labour Party and Trade 
Union Leaders, the structures of the present 
parliament, army, police, and judiciary cannot be 
taken over and used by the working class. They 
grew up under capitalism and are designed to 
protect the ruling class against workers. There is 
no parliamentary road to socialism. 
Internationalism 

Workers in every country are exploited by 
capitalism, so the struggle for socialism is part of a 
worldwide struggle. We oppose everything that 
divides workers of different countries. We oppose 
all immigration controls. We campaign for 
solidarity with workers in other countries. We 
oppose imperialism and support all genuine 
national liberation struggles. 


Tino Rangatiratanga 

We support the struggle for tino rangatiratanga. 
Maori capitalists and corporate Iwi leaders have 
no interest in achieving tino rangatiratanga for 
working class Maori. The government and 
corporate warriors’ approach to Treaty claims has 
benefited a Maori elite while doing little for working 
class Maori. Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only become a 
reality with the establishment of a workers’ state 
and socialist society. 

Environment 

Exploitation of nature is as central to capitalism as 
exploitation of labour. Capitalism everywhere 
drains the earth of its resources for the profit of the 
few, devastating the environment and the lives of 
ordinary people in the process. Climate change is 
transforming the earth and threatening life as we 
know it. To stop it, humanity must re-organise its 
relation to the earth. The fight for socialism, led by 
the working class, is at the same time a fight to 
create a world where human beings live 
sustainably with the environment. 

Revolutionary Organisation 
To achieve socialism, the most militant sections of 
the working class have to be organised into a 
revolutionary socialist party. Such a party can only 
be built by day-to-day activity in the mass 
organisations of the working class. We have to 
prove in practice to other workers that reformist 
leaders and reformist ideas are opposed to their 
own interests. We have to build a rank and file 
movement within the unions. If you agree with our 
ideas and want to fight for socialism, we urge you 
to join us. 


Join the Internationa 
Socialist Organisatioi 

Email: contact@iso.org.nz A 
Website: www.iso.org.nz 

Branches: 

Poneke/Wellington: 

Contact Dougal 02102717161 
Branch meetings every Thursday at 6pm 

Otepoti/Dunedin: 

Contact Andrew 0276069549 SOCIAUST 

Branch meeti ngs every Thursday at 7:30pm ORGANIZATION _ 
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Editorial 


This issue of Socialist Review 
takes up two key debates in 
Aotearoa/New Zealand. In a six 
page feature Andrew Tait looks 
at the debate raging over Maori 
rights over fresh water. It is 
argued that power companies 
should not be for profit but run 
for need by the workers who 
work them alongside 
representatives of Iwi and 
consumers. 

If in the short term this will not 
be the case and even if it is Iwi 
organisations and their business 
wings that will get most of the 
benefit from water rights working 
people should still support this. 
The arguments against Maori 
rights from the racist right wing 
(and parts of the left) are 
discussed alongside a look at 
the critique of Iwi coporatism 
from within Maoridom. 

In the midst of a slow recovery 
resulting in mass unemployment 
and slow job growth Cory 
Anderson takes up the argument 
against environmentally 

destructive mining and oil drilling 
as a possible solution to slow 
growth. It is argued that 
capitalism is based of the 
exploitation of workers and the 
environment and until we can 
create a society where 
production is for human need, 
not profit, environmental 
destruction and economic crisis 
will continue unabated. 

While both of these issues loom 
large in our minds the possibility 
of mass struggles breaking out 
around either are limited by the 
state of working class struggle 
going on in Aotearoa/New 
Zealand. Martin Gregory argues 
that we are in a period of 
historically low levels of working 
class struggle, with 2011 having 
the lowest strike rates on record. 
There have been some 
significant struggles earlier this 
year on the Auckland wharfs, 


North Island meatworks, and by 
careworkers that have marked a 
turning point - but they have 
been defensive battles - not a 
new era of working class 
militancy. 

The prospects for mass strikes 
or protests in Aotearoa/New 
Zealand are low but there are 
opportunities for socialists to 
support campaigns and grow 
our organisation in a modest 
way. Small but significant 
protests in support of Equal 
marriage rights or against 
welfare cuts are examples. 

On the international front there 
have been some important 
developments. In this issue we 
look at the development of the 
Syrian revolution and the 
arguments for and against 
foreign intervention. Somewhat 
related has been the spread of 
protests by Muslims and their 
supporters around the world 
against USA sparked by a 
viciously racist and 

Islamophobic youtube clip made 
in the USA that has gone viral. 
Reprinted here is a report of one 
such demonstration being 
violently attacked by police in 
Sydney - socialists should 
oppose racism and 

Islamophobia and stand with 
Muslims when they are under 
attack from the State and media. 

There is the growing wildcat 
strike movement of miners in 
South Africa that could possibly 


balloon into a sector wide 
general strike after the police 
massacred at least 34 miners at 
the Marikana platinum mine. 
There are huge numbers of 
protests going on in South Africa 
against many issues - it will be 
important for socialists to follow 
the situation as it unfolds. 

It is the 100th anniversary of the 
Waihi strike where Fredrick 
Evans, a striking miner, was 
beaten to death by scabs and 
police. For these reasons we 
print the second extract from a 
pamphlet about the strike written 
by ISO member Martin Gregory 
to celebrate the centenary that 
discusses the strike from a 
Marxist perspective. 

It analyses the events and, 
crucially, looks at why the 
workers movement at the time 
could not stop the employers 
and government crushing the 
strike by force. It will not always 
be the case that workers are on 
the defensive as the Waihi strike 
shows, and what politics and 
organisation we have will be key 
to whether we win or lose major 
battles in the future. Building an 
organisation of committed 
revolutionary socialists in the 
here and now is as important a 
task as ever. 

Derwin Smith 
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Envi roment _ 


Capitalism, the Environment fit Socialism 


It’s apparent to everyone today that the world is 
going through an ecological crisis. Wilderness is 
disappearing fast as whole ecosystems - from 
forests to grasslands to marshlands - are 
becoming endangered. For the past two 
centuries, factories have spewed forth pollution 
into the atmosphere, poisoning the very air we 
breathe while lakes, rivers and even the ocean 
have been transformed into festering sludge-pits. 


So much has the earth been 
altered that even its chemistry is 
changing, the build-up of carbon 
dioxide threatening the delicate 
climatic balance of the past 
11,000 years, acidifying the 
ocean and wrecking havoc with 
the weather. One could be 
forgiven for concluding that 
humankind is nothing but “a 
cancer on the earth”. 

Humankind and the 
Environment 

Humanity has not always been 
so destructive of nature. Every 
human society enters into a 
unique relationship with nature, 
which surrounds it. For almost 
all of its two-million year 
existence, humanity has actually 
lived in relative harmony with the 
environment. The isolated 
hunter-gatherer bands that 
made up human society until 
around 6,000 years ago were 
dominated by their environment 
rather than dominating it. Their 
ability to survive was dependant 
on the abundance of game, or 
what food their communities 
could gather or grow. Their 
direct dependence on the land is 
still reflected in indigenous 
cultures the world over, who 
maintain a reverence for the 
earth. 

However, as people came to live 
more settled lives, societies 
became more complex and 


more hierarchically structured. 
Some people became kings and 
great lords who lived not by 
making their own wealth but by 
exploiting that of others. A 
salient feature of all such class 
societies is the destruction of the 
environment, because exploiting 
other people also requires 
exploiting the environment from 
which those people obtain their 
wealth. Deforestation was a 
major problem in the ancient 
world. The forests of the 
Mediterranean were cut down 
for wood and charcoal, leaving 
little scrub and bare rock in their 
place. Deforestation in the 
highlands north of Iraq caused 


so much soil to _ . .. 

wash down the Capitalism 

rivers that the the exploit; 
coastline of the nature to 111 
Persian Gull it rev0 | ves , 
was altered. , . 

Through the exploitatlOl 

middle ages, and the ear 
the exploitation 

of nature extended deforestation 
into the heart of Europe, while 
rudimentary farming techniques 
impoverished the soil. 

Capitalism has raised the 
exploitation of nature to new 
heights. Like previous class 
societies, capitalism revolves 
around the exploitation of 
workers and the earth. Unlike 
previous class societies 
however, this exploitation has no 
limit. In previous societies, 
exploitation was limited by what 


Capitalism has raised 
the exploitation of 
nature to new heights... 
it revolves around the 
exploitation of workers 
and the earth. 


the ruling class could consume. 
Exploitation was direct and 
brutal. Under capitalism, 
everything is a commodity that 
can be exchanged for money. 
And since there is no limit to 
how much money the capitalists 
can accumulate (it can always 
be invested to ‘make’ more 
money!) there is no limit to the 
exploitation of either workers or 
the earth. 

Capitalism generates a division 
between the town and 
countryside whereby wealth is 
sucked out of the earth and 
transported to the cities, where 
it is accumulated by the 
capitalist class. Raw materials 
are broken down into their 
constituent parts; useful 

elements being retained and 
accumulated in the form of 
factories, offices, great 

mansions etc., and waste 
elements are dumped. By 
concentrating wealth in great 

centers of industry capitalism 
thus robs the earth of its vitality, 
severing ecological cycles and 
creating a one- 
ias raised way flow of 

ion of resources. 
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Of workers productivity of 
the earth it is 
usually through 
the application of minerals taken 
from other parts of the planet, 
not by returning wealth to the 
earth as a whole. As Marx put 
it, the metabolic relation 
between humanity and the earth 
is severed as capitalism 
accumulates mountains of 
wealth on the one hand, and 
mountains of poverty, misery 
and desolation on the other. 


If humanity 
chance of 
sustainable 


is to have any 
re-entering a 
relationship with 
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Te Whanau a Apanui, protest against deep sea oil drilling in Civic Square, Poneke/Wellington, 20 April 20.1.1 


nature, we need to stop the rot 
at its source: capitalism and 
class society must be gotten rid 
of. The current exploitative 
system must be replaced by one 
in which humans are not 
divorced from nature, but 
become the conscious aspect of 
nature. Doing that requires a 
revolution: we must get rid not 
only of the exploitation of nature, 
but also the exploitation of one 
human being by another. 

Nature and Capitalist 
Crisis 

To capital, nature appears as a 
sort of “free gift” in the process 
of accumulation. Raw materials 
from nature require little or no 
labour to be transformed into 
commodities that can be sold on 
the market. Previously, when 
money was backed by gold, 
profits could be made by simply 
pulling the requisite amount of 
precious metals out of the 
ground. In a similar manner, 
commodities in other primary 
industries are extracted directly 
from nature (although profits are 
less certain). Cows produce a 
minimum of milk and meat 
independently of the action of 
the farmer, for example, fruit 
grows on trees and coal is found 
underground in a more or less 


useable form. While vast sums 
can be spent on increasing and 
improving natural products, 
primary industries are in the 
unique position in that they 
receive a portion of their raw 
material (and thus their product) 
without having to purchase it. 

This is important because the 
very accumulation that is at the 
centre of capitalism plunges it 
periodically into crisis. Beyond 
the all but the most rudimentary 
industry, the workers’ labour is 
needed to transform natural 
elements into useful products. 
Workers’ labour is thus the 
source of all new value, and 
hence of all profits. However, as 
capitalist accumulation proceeds 
more and more accumulated 
capital comes to be applied to 
any amount of living labour, 
resulting in smaller profits being 
generated from any given 
amount of capital invested. It 
becomes harder and harder to 
make a profit, until there is no 
longer any incentive for 
investment and the system 
plunges into crisis. It is just this 
sort of crisis that we are going 
through today. 

The tendency towards crisis 
forces capitalists towards an 
ever more savage exploitation of 
both workers and the 


environment. As the crisis 
proceeds, capitalists around the 
globe are attacking working 
class wages and conditions, 
trying to increase the production 
of new value by making workers 
work longer, harder and faster 
for less. Basically, the 
capitalists are attempting to 
increase the amount of labour 
beyond that which is required to 
produce the workers wages - 
increasing the time the worker is 
effectively working for free. 

The economic crisis also adds 
further fuel to the environmental 
crisis by driving capitalists to 
increase appropriation of “free 
goods” from nature. Thus, the 
onset of the crisis in 2007-08 
was announced by a surge in 
speculation on commodities 
such as gold, oil and food, in an 
attempt to find guaranteed 
returns. In Aotearoa, expanding 
mineral, oil and gas extraction is 
one of the key ways that the 
National government is 
attempting to promote economic 
recovery. Both the number and 
size of mines have increased 
since the National government 
was elected in 2008. “Fracking” 
is already underway in Tarankai 
and could be extended to other 
regions, and of course 
multinationals are prospecting 
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up and down our coasts to 
assess reserves of oil and 
natural gas. 

The developments in Aotearoa 
are part of a global trend. The 
pressure on profits has seen 
capitalists chase after the 
earth’s mineral wealth ever more 
recklessly. Mining has been 
expanded over the past decade 
to ever more marginal areas with 
little regard for the safety of 
either the environment or the 
mine workers- with tragic results 
as we saw at Pike River. Oil 
drilling is pushed ever deeper 
into the ocean, increasing the 
risk of catastrophic oil spills and 
ever-more destructive 

techniques are invented in 
desperate attempts to get the 
last bits of oil, gas and coal from 
the ground. Whole mountains 
are destroyed, rocks ground up 
in the search for "black gold” 
and huge volumes of liquid are 
pumped into the earth to release 
gas by fracturing the very 
bedrock we rest on. 

Oil and harder drugs 

Each crisis that capitalism 
entangles itself in raises the 
prospect of its destruction. As 
capitalism approaches its limits 
it stumbles and falls, seemingly 
under its own weight. The 
resources crisis is a reflection of 
this. The supply of fossil fuels is 
not unlimited, yet a continuous 
supply of them appears to be 
essential to the running of 
modern capitalism. Oil, in 
particular, is likened to a drug 
that capitalism can’t do without. 
Almost mystical powers have 
been attributed to the precious 
liquid. It's supposed to be a fuel 
like no other, uniquely suited to 
producing the smooth, 
continuous flow of energy 
required by modern industry. 
Some even go so far as to look 
to the end of oil as precipitating 
the end of capitalism. 


Unfortunately, the truth is 
somewhat more complicated. 
The end of oil won’t by itself be 
the end of capitalism because 
oil is not the wonder-fuel it’s 
made out to be. The supply of 
oil is far from continuous, as the 
oil shocks of the 1970s made 
abundantly clear. Far from 
being uniform, the energy 
derived from burning fossil fuels 
varies depending on the 
availability of oxygen. The 
easily accessible, continuous 
supply of energy we receive 
from oil today is a result of the 
application of technologies like 
the internal combustion engine, 
which manipulates the 
properties of oil to produce a 
desired result. Central to 
capitalism still is workers’ labour, 
not oil. 

If it won’t necessarily collapse 
without oil, could capitalism 
overcome its environmental 
crisis? Clearly not. An un- 
ecological, unsustainable flow of 
resources lies at the very heart 
of capitalism. However, 

capitalism should not be 
identified with any one of these 
resources - it is possible that 
capitalism could transfer its 
dependence to some other form 
of energy. But it would come at 
a massive human and 
environmental cost. Witness the 
massive tracts of rainforest 
being cut down for "eco-friendly” 
bio-diesel, for example, or the 
swamping of whole villages and 
ecosystems to make way for 
hyrdo-electric dams. 

Competition with “clean and 
green” power sources would 
also propel the mining industry 
to redouble their efforts to 
compete by pulverizing the earth 
for every last drop of oil and the 
very last lump of coal. We can’t 
wait around for capitalism to 
green itself, or collapse under its 
own weight. It will have to be 
pushed. 


The role of the working 
class 

Waiting for capitalism to 
collapse of its own accord, 
however, misses the point. 
Because crises are inherently 
destructive, they generate 
resistance. Creating a new 
world out of one wrecked crisis 
requires activists not to simply 
impose their own schemas of 
what we think a sustainable, 
post-capitalist world might look 
like, but actively working with 
those who are fighting to put 
their needs before those of the 
moneyed elite, and raising those 
needs to the level of a political 
programme. The struggle for 
revolution begins by struggling 
for the here and now. 

Today, there is a multiplicity of 
different groups fighting for 
environmental justice. From 
1080 dumps to toxic spray drift, 
to mine dust and sewage 
backflow, to acid rain and city 
smog, the environmental crisis 
affects almost every community. 
For some, it is even more acute. 
The very identity of iwi and hapu 
has been shaped by their land 
over hundreds of years, and few 
take the wrecking of those lands 
lightly. Further afield, millions 
are threatened with 

displacement and 

impoverishment by rising sea 
levels, the drying of the Ganges 
and other climatic changes. 
Environmentalists have no 
shortage of people to organize 
with. 

Amongst these diverse forces is 
one that has the power to shake 
capitalism to its foundations: the 
working class. Workers have 
their hands literally on the very 
levers that make capitalism 
work, and by organizing 
together they can bring the 
system to a standstill. The 
intervention of organized 
workers has been crucial to 
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winning environmental battles in 
the past. During the anti¬ 
nuclear campaign of the 1970s 
and 80s, wharfies met with 
protestors in Auckland and put a 
ban on unloading of nuclear- 
powered ships, forcing the 
government to take an anti¬ 
nuclear stance. At other times, 
building unions have put “green 
bans” on sites of cultural and 
environmental importance, to 
prevent their being developed. 
Without one such ban, the 
Sydney Opera house would no 
longer be standing. Another 
was put on Bastion Point during 
the struggle of Ngati Whatua 
against the Auckland Council. 
These tactics could be used 
again. 


The working class also provides 
the broadest possible base to 
unify the movement. Workers' 
struggles cross the boundaries 
of race, nationality and culture. 
Struggles united around the 
common interests of workers 
can affect the most far-reaching 
change. Popular slogans about 
“community action” and “people 
power” may have their value, but 
they also mask the fact that 
within any community is there is 
a diverse range people with 
quite different, even antagonistic 
interests. Some of them may 
even be reliant on exploiting 
other members of the 
community or the environment 
themselves. Which section of 
society leads the movement by 
defining the aims, goals and 
methods of 
struggle is 
crucial to 
securing 
lasting 
outcomes. 
Maori 
struggle is 
illustrative. 

The 

courageous 
actions of Te 
Whanau-a- 
Apanui, who 
turned back 
oil 

prospectors 
in the 

Raukamara 
Basin speaks 
to the 

tremendous 
energy and 
fantastic 
results that 
grassroots 
struggle can 
have. On 
the other 
hand, the 
corporate 
solutions to 


struggle offered by the state 
may come up short - as in the 
case of Sealords, which despite 
being 50 % owned by iwi 
continues in unsustainable 
fishing practices like those 
found in any other corporation. 

Critics are always quick to point 
out that the working class is too 
weak or too divided to lead a 
struggle. To be sure, 
transforming the many struggles 
against oil drilling, coal mining, 
for the conservation of flora and 
fauna and for sustainable 
industry into an all-out struggle 
against capitalism will require a 
leap in working class 
consciousness and organization 
far beyond what exists today. 
Unions are only just coming out 
of decades of being on the 
defensive, and workers are far 
from united. It will take a whole 
period of building new political 
structures and links within the 
workers movement and 
amongst all the oppressed 
before a revolution can succeed. 

But fortunately that process is 
already underway. The more it 
destroys the environment, the 
more the vicious, blood-sucking 
agenda of capitalism generates 
resistance at the heart of the 
system. That is what the 
disputes like those at the Port of 
Auckland and AFFCO 
meatworks are really about. 
The heroic resistance of 
environmental activists and of 
iwi like Te Whanau-a-Apanui is 
accelerating this process, 
making working people 
everywhere more aware that 
their exploitation goes hand-in- 
hand with the ruination of the 
planet and that their final goal 
must be one of harmony with 
the planet, not its continued 
destruction. 

Cory Anderson 
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The intervention of organized workers has been crucial 
to winning battles in the past At times, building unions 
have put "green bans " on sites of cultural and 
environmental importance, to prevent their being 
developed. One was put on Bastion Point during the 
struggle of Ngati Whatua against the Auckland 
Council. These tactics could be used again. 
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State of the Unions 


The class struggle today 


During the whole of 2011 there were a mere 12 
work stoppages and they involved barely 2,000 
workers and only 4,850 person-days lost (to 
exploitation); so says the Department of Labour. 
Even worse, only 9 of the 12 stoppages were 
actual stoppages. The other 3 were what the DOL 
calls ‘partial strikes’, which are not strikes at all 
but actions short of a strike, such as go-slows and 
overtime bans. 


These statistics started with 1986 when there were 
over 200 stoppages. Since then the strikes txend 
has been steadily downwards. 2010 had 18 
stoppages, but 2011 surpassed that record low. 
Had the working class lost all fighting capacity? 
Could things get any worse? 

We now know the answer to these questions and 
that a corner has been turned; 2011 will be the low. 
By comparison, the first months of this year saw a 
veritable explosion of strike actions, involving 
1,500 aged care workers, 1,300 meat workers and 
300 wharf workers. 

It was in the nature of the times that these 
struggles were defensive; against attacks by the 
employers. The outcomes are heartening. The 
aged care dispute was settled in June with a 3.22 
pay rise and preservation of overtime rates and 
other rights that were under threat. The meat 


workers saw off an attack on the 
union and won a contract. The 
Maritime Union humbled the 
Ports of Auckland Ltd to defend 
direct employment and 
conditions. 

When pushed too far workers 
have demonstrated resilience and 
tenacity to resist attacks. There 
can be no doubt that the 
employers nationally have taken 
note, and that what threatened to 
be a general management onslaught on working 
conditions has been diffused to some degree. 
However, the class struggle waged by the 
capitalists goes on. KiwiRail’s Hillside Workshops 
were put up for sale in May and may be sold by 
the time this article is read. Solid Energy is 
prettying itself up for privatisation by sacking 
miners. The cutbacks taking place across the 
public sector are relentless. 

A lot of the attacks on jobs and services are hard 
to organise resistance around, particularly 
piecemeal attacks that do not bind a lot of people 
together in the same boat at the same time. 
Contrast this with when the government launched 
a frontal attack with their plan to cut teacher 
numbers nationwide. Hekia Parata sparked such a 
reaction in the educational establishment that she 
had to back down. 


Figure 1 

Number of Workers Involved in Strike Action, 1935 to 2010 



Source: Roper, 1990a, 335-6; Statistics NZ, Labour Market Statistics 2003, p.132; Key Statistics 
December 2004, Table 3.08; Statistics NZ, Work Stoppages March 2010 Quarter. 
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Around 150 Oceania rest homes staff were joined by dozens of wharfies as they marched from to Oceania's head 
office in Auckland. 


Continuing out theme of strike trends, the last four Zealanders with an individual solution, rather than 
months have been ones of a reversion to quietude, to stand and fight collectively. 


The question of eroding living standards is a slow 

burning fuse. It is impossible to predict when the tbe P r °blem is on the political side. The 

overdue workers' pay revolt will occur, only that it Labour Party, and the trade union bureaucracy 
will. Hard times, unemployment, put workers on drawn behind jt (whether formally affiliated or not), 
the back foot. History teaches that a pick up in the is P rovin 9 unable t0 ins P ire visions that socie ty 
economy often brings about a recovery of workers’ under a Labour government would be any better, 
confidence and strikes. . This is hardly surprising as 

The comparatively Labour under David Shearer is 


The New Zealand economy is in a 
bad way, but the government 
doesn’t admit it and the nation’s 


buoyant Australian 
economy is acting as a 


sailing so close to National’s 
politics that the difference is 
hard to detect. Labour will not 


complacent news media scarcely safety valve. It provides even commit to reversing 


reports on it. Gross Domestic New Zealanders with an National’s privatisations and 


Product for the year to March was individual solution spending cuts. Workers are not 

up 1.7% on the year to March . . \ . getting any call to arms from 

2011, but this is a pretty low figure ra ther tnan to Stand and ^j s q Uar ter. 

for a recovery from the 2008-2010 fight collectively. 

recession. The weak performance * n summar y. the state of the 

has not been enough to boost employment. c ^ ass struggle today is one characterised by a 
Basically, the unemployment rate has not changed continuing lack of confidence by workers to take 
since the worst of the recession. Unemployment col| ective action. The lack of confidence continues 
actually increased by 4.3% over the year to June, from the political and economic setbacks from the 
At the last count there were 162,000 unemployed, mid-1980s onwards, and is currently held low by 
an unemployment rate of 6.8%. These figures economic conditions. But (an important but), the 
would be much higher but for the exodus of strikes of earlier this y ear demonstrate that when 
workers to Australia. There were a record 53,900 P ush ed too far workers will fight back. The 
departures to Australia in the year to July, more employers and the government continue to tread 
than offsetting total immigration. The wearily lest they provoke a reaction, 
comparatively buoyant Australian economy is Martin Gregory 
acting as a safety valve. It provides New 
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The Left, Imperialism, and the Syrian 
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Of the millions of people who have risen up in 
revolt across the Arab world these past 19 months, 
few have suffered as much for their courage as the 
revolutionaries fighting the Assad dictatorship in 
Syria. The decision of Bashar al-Assad’s regime to 
use the full force of his security forces against 
what was a largely peaceful protest movement has 
transformed the uprising into a full blown civil war, 
in which up to 20,000 people have died. 


Yet the Syrian revolution - in the 
eyes of some on the left - lacks 
legitimacy. The uprising is 
denounced as a Western plot, a 
CIA- or Israeli-backed 
conspiracy to overthrow a 
regime that defends the 
Palestinians. Those fighting 
Assad’s troops on the ground 
are condemned as stooges of 
outside forces - variously Saudi 
Arabia, the US, Israel and Al 
Qaeda, among others [...] 

Prominent British leftists Tariq 
Ali and George Galloway have 
come out stridently in opposition 
to the insurrectionary aims of 
the uprising, claiming that the 
revolution has been taken over 
by reactionaries and arguing 
that a negotiated settlement with 
the regime is the only answer. 
Ali, in an interview with Russia 
Today, said the choice was 
between a “Western imposed 
regime, composed of sundry 
10 


Syrians who work for the 
Western intelligence agencies... 
or the Assad regime.” Galloway, 
the left populist MP best known 
as a campaigner against the 
Iraq war, goes even further, 
denouncing the Syrian 
resistance for not accepting the 
peace plan advanced by the 
UN. [...] 

John Rees argues that it is 
necessary to “attempt to 
reassert the centrality of 
imperialism to developments in 
the Middle East”. His sentiment 
reflects the attitude of some 
who see developments in Syria 
as simply the next phase of the 
US drive to recolonise the 
Middle East. It is, they reason, a 
sequel to the 2003 Iraq War 
when Western governments and 
media used rhetoric about 
“liberation" and “democracy” to 
provide a cover for imperial 
conquest. _ 


US Imperialism is not 
the central issue 

The emphasis Galloway, Ali and 
Rees put on the imperialist 
threat is profoundly mistaken. 
Imperialism, in the sense of 
Western neo-colonialism, is not 
tbe main threat facing the 
masses of Syria, or of the Arab 
world as a whole. [...] 

The Arab revolution has 
transformed everything. We now 
live not in a “post-9/11 world” but 
in a “post-Tahrir world”. For so 
long the Arab masses were the 
victims of history. Tahrir showed 
they could be the agents of the 
future. Like every great 
revolutionary movement in 
history, the Arab uprising has 
sent shivers of fear through the 
hearts of the old order and its 
hangers on. Ranged against the 
revolution are innumerable 
reactionary forces. The 
imperialist powers are one of 
these, but they are only one. 

The Arab revolution is a 
revolution against imperialism, 
but it is more fundamentally a 
class struggle against the Arab 
regimes. These ruling classes 
have different relationships to 
imperialism, particularly to US 
imperialism. Mubarak was a 
close ally of the US and Israel. 
Assad painted himself as an 
opponent of the US (although 
this was mostly just rhetoric - 
Syria backed the first Gulf War 
and cooperated with the 
notorious US ‘renditions” 
program). But Mubarak and 
Assad had two crucial things in 
common with each other, and 
with the other Arab rulers. 

One, their regimes were 
authoritarian and undemocratic, 
ruling through the coercive 
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power of a bloated and brutal 
security apparatus. Two, their 
policies had led to the escalating 
impoverishment of the mass of 
their populations, and a huge 
gap between the living 
standards of the masses and 
the ruling elite, with the latter 
enjoying extreme riches and 
every luxury. 


It is this class division - the 
alienation of the mass of 
workers, students, the poor and 
significant sections of the middle 
class from the regimes - which 
is the central antagonism of the 
Arab revolution. Yes, of course, 
as in every revolution or civil 
war, innumerable other forces 
will try and turn the situation to 
their advantage. And it is 
incumbent on the left to oppose 
imperialist intervention. But the 
intervention of these forces - 
whether it be the Russians, the 
US, the Saudis, Iran or the 
Israelis - does not automatically 
turn a revolution into a proxy war 
between great powers. 


Thus the attention of the 
opponents of the revolution has 
shifted to the Free Syrian Army 
(FSA), which is charged with 
being controlled by outside 
forces, and just as bloodthirsty 
and brutal as the regime. 


The nature of the 
Syrian revolution 

[...] Only a fool would deny that 
the imperialist powers are 
intervening in Syria, or that there 
are deeply reactionary elements 
present among the 
rebel forces. But the 
negative aspects of 
the Syrian revolt have 
been vastly overstated. 


There are endless interviews by 
reporters from Britain and US 
news agencies with fighters in 
the FSA, as well as reports from 
Syrian and other Arab 
journalists who have been in 
Syria, which paint a completely 
different picture to that of the 
critics of the uprising. 

it is incumbent on Doubtless 


One of the major 
charges originally 
levelled at the revolutionaries 
was that the revolt was being led 
by the reactionary and pro-US 
Syrian National Council (SNC), 
which is based in Turkey. It is 
now generally acknowledged 
that the SNC has negligible 
support inside Syria, and in no 
way represents those fighting 
the regime. 


the left to oppose 

imperialist 

intervention. 


some of 
these are 
written by 
propagandists 
for Western 
imperialism - but not all. Among 
the most credible reporters to 
write on Syria is Anand Gopal. 
Gopal has impeccable anti¬ 
imperialist credentials. His 
reportage from within 
Afghanistan over many years 
was eloquent denunciation of 
both the US occupation and the 
Taliban. [...] 


Gopal travelled to Taftanaz, a 
largish Syrian town near the 
Turkish border. The stories 
people told Anand described an 
extraordinary revolutionary 
process that had taken place 
before the regime had levelled 
the town. As in many parts of 
Syria, the revolt was started by 
young people. Their protests 
were very quickly put down; 
they were jailed and often 
tortured. But as the revolt 
developed: 

Fighters from the FSA started 
protecting demonstrations, quietly 
standing in the back and watching 
for Mukhabarat. For the first time, 
the balance of power shifted in 
favour of the revolution, so much 
so that the government forces 
could no longer operate openly. 
Party officials and secret agents 
vanished, leaving the town to 
govern itself. 


[...] 

Gopal visited a mosque where a 
meeting of the town public- 
affairs committee was debating 
how much they could demand 
from the rich of the town to 
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support the community. One old, 
moustached man slammed his 
hands on the floor and shouted, 
“This is a revolution of the poor! 
The rich will have to accept 
that.” He turned to Gopal and 
explained, “We’ve gone to every 
house in tovyn and determined 
what they need and compared it 
with what donations come in. 
Everything gets recorded and 
can be seen by the public.” 

Much of the narrative 
denouncing the FSA 
relies on the 
assumption that it is 
in some way a 
cohered force. There 
is much evidence that 
it is anything but. 

One of the criticisms of the FSA 
is that it is being armed by the 
Saudis and the Western powers. 
The first thing to say about this 
is that it is mostly not true. And if 
you read the accounts of the 
revolutionaries, it is clear that 
they are not being swamped 
with Western arms. On the 
contrary, there is growing 
resentment towards the West 
precisely because they have 
refused to supply any weaponry. 

In this context, is it wrong for the 
Syrian revolutionaries to 
demand, and where possible 
accept, weapons from 


imperialists, the imperialists’ 
allies, or anyone else? Of 
course not. They have every 
right to do whatever it takes to 
defend themselves from the 
horrifying apparatus of Assad’s 
state. [...] 

Another constantly-raised issue 
is the problem of the 
“militarisation” of the struggle. 
There are leftists who live in a 
liberal dream world in which the 
Syrian 
revolution 
had a 
choice 
between 
the “Tahrir 
road” of 
mass, 

unarmed demonstrations on the 
one hand, and civil war on the 
other. But the revolutionaries did 
not choose civil war - it was 
imposed upon them by the 
regime. 

That is not to say there are not 
problems with the militarisation 
of the revolution. One of the 
most obvious is it gives 
increased power to people with 
guns, and to established power 
structures on a local and 
regional level. It makes grass 
roots control more difficult. And 
undoubtedly those who can 
control the arms supply into 
Syria will pursue their own 


agenda, and try to bend their 
clients to their will. [...] 

So far, that has been the great 
betrayal of the Arab revolution. 
In Egypt, SCAF has worked 
hand in glove with the CIA and 
Mossad - there is no denying it 
and it is a disgrace. But the 
biggest disgrace is not primarily 
to do with imperialism. What 
keeps the revolution going is 
that there is no genuine 
democracy in Egypt, and there 
is no justice for workers. The 
masses who made the 
revolution still confront the same 
basic apparatus and the same 
economic problems that they did 
before January 25. 

In that sense, although the 
terrain of the struggle is very 
different, the same revolution is 
going on in Egypt, in Syria, and 
across the Arab world. The 
single most important fact about 
Syria - and it is the single most 
important fact about the Arab 
revolution as a whole - is that is 
has not been defeated. [...] 

Corey Oakley 

[This is an extract: you can 
read the full article at 
www.sa.org.au] 


...the revolutionaries 
did not choose civil 
war - it was imposed 
upon them by the 
regime. 
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Further Reading __ 

A dramatic upsurge in working class struggle ; 
surpassing in magnitude the rise of the Red 
Feds from 1908 to 1913 and the 1951 
Waterfront Lockout, took place in New 
Zealand from the Arbitration Court's nil 
general wage order in June 1968 to the union 
movement's defeat of the Muldoon 
Government's attempted wage freeze in 1976. 

This article describes and analyses these 
struggles and their impact on progressive 
social movements, particularly the anti-war, 
women's liberation, and Maori protest 
movements. 

This pamphlet, about the strike wave and 
protest movements of the late 1960s and 
1970s, is a useful resource for activists 
today. The International Socialist 
Organisation is committed to producing 
and distributing quality material that arms 
activists with knowledge we need to take 
into the struggles of the future. 

If you would like to buy a copy of this 
pamphlet please email us at: 
contact@iso.org.nz 


Subscribe to Socialist Review 

Socialist Review is a magazine produced by the International Socialist Organisation 
Aotearoa. We aim to provide quality political analysis that represents the interests of the 
working class majority. We don’t aim simply to provide an "antidote" to the corporate lies, 
imperialist wars, oppression and inequality that dominate the global landscape; but to put 
them into historical and economic context, to draw links between the various issues and the 
global capitalist system, and analyse what they mean for ordinary working people and the 
working class movement, both at home and abroad. To do this we try and maintain a 
healthy balance of domestic and international issues. 

Please support Socialist Review by purchasing a subscription. They cost $20 per year. 
Make out cheques to the 'ISO- Wellington' and post them to PO Box 6157 Dunedin North. 

If you would like to pay with internet banking please transfer money into BNZ 02-0536- 
0456903-001 and email us with your details at: contact@iso.org.nz. 

Join the International Socialists 

We also practice what we preach, and support the working class movement whenever we 
can, with the long-term aim of building an organisation that can provide the working class 
with political leadership in times of upheaval. We currently have branches in 
Poneke/Wellington and Otepoti/Dunedin that meet weekly. 

If you are interested in our politics and want to get involved please email us at: 
contact@iso.org.nz and check out our blog at www.isonz.blogspot.com. 
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Maori money: A giant awakes? 


Iwi corporates, estimated to be worth $37 billion in 
2010, are changing the rules of New Zealand's 
economy and politics. Maori capital has been 
criticised from the red-neck right as rent-seekers, 
from the left as an iwi aristocracy, and from within 
Maoridom itself. But in two major battles this year, 
Maoridom's elite weighed in on the side of the 
working class. 


"Thank you Maoris for stopping 
asset sales!" Willie Jackson 
joked on his Radio Live show in 
August, after the Waitangi 

Tribunal on August 24 

recommended National halt its 
plan to privatise hydro-electricity 
generating companies until 
Maori water rights were 

addressed. 

The Kingitanga movements 
national hui on September 13th 
at Turangawaewae Marae called 
by King Tuheitia was attended 
by around 1000 Maori from 
around the country. The hui has 
put out the call to stop asset 
sales until Maori water rights 


were addressed and to fund a 
court challenge to the sale of 
Mighty River Power unless the 
Government settles issues of 
proprietary rights over water. 

In other news, iwi ended a bitter 
12-week lockout by the Affco 
meat company. The union 
movement rallied behind the 
Meat Workers Union, collecting 
up to $50,000 per week during 
the lockout, but it wasn't enough 
to knock back Talley's Affco. 
The Iwi Leadership Forum had 
the economic weight to force 
Talley's hand and the interest in 
the wellbeing of the workers, 
most of whom are Maori. 


Maori have always been a factor 
in New Zealand politics. The 
most militant trade unions 
throughout New Zealand's 
history have been 

disproportionately Maori. 

Leaders like Apirana Ngata, Te 
Puea, and Ratana all 
represented the determination 
of Maori not to be ignored or 
destroyed in their own land. But 
Maori money is a new factor. 

The racist/right-wing 
answer 

For the racist right-wing, the rise 
of Maori money is a problem. 
Sucking up to the rich and 
hating on Maori are second 
nature - so its confusing when 
they are combined. 

Muriel Newman, of the “Centre 
for Political Research”, has 
found a way out: 

"Masquerading as servants of their 
peoples, an elite group of tribal 
leaders . . . have persuaded 
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governments to give them public 
riches they do not deserve." 

This is a bit rich coming from 
Muriel Newman, who is a former 
Act Party MP. Act is the party of 
the rich Pakeha elite. Their main 
policy is privatisation, which boils 
down to governments giving an 
group of elite businesspeople 
public riches (i.e. state-owned 
companies) they do not deserve. 
But so long as the elite is white, 
it is alright. 

Newman is obviously intimidated 
by the emergence of a Maori 
elite: 

"The Waitangi Tribunal finding that 
Maori have property rights to water 
was predictable, but is nevertheless 
a reminder of how well organised 
the tribal elite have become . They 
have their own political party, with 
political leverage through a 
coalition agreement with the 
government They have the 
taxpayer-funded Maori Council, 
which is able to organise activists 
into substantive claimant bodies. 
And they have the taxpayer-funded 
Waitangi Tribunal, to re-write 
history and deliver quasi-legal 
deliberations in favour of tribal 
claimants." 

Newman, without any sense of 
irony, champions John Key as a 
defender of the public interest - 
when he is the one that wants to 
do away with public ownership of 
the power companies! 

At this stage, Prime Minister 
John Key is standing up for the 
public interest by reinforcing the 
widely accepted understanding 
that water is a common resource 
that can be owned by no-one. 
Whether he continues to stand 
firm is a true test of his 
leadership. 

Newman has no problem with 
the billions that Pakeha bosses 
have plundered from the public 
purse, but when it comes to 
Maori, she sounds the alarm. 


Hey John Key - Taihoa! 

Key thought he could sell the companies after he won the election but 
the Maori Council has thrown a spanner in the works by putting in a 
claim for freshwater. A hydro dam is pretty useless without water to 
drive it. 

Even before Key suggested privatising the hydro companies, Maori 
had put in claims for rights to freshwater but the privatisation plans 
forced the Maori Council's hand. 

If the dams are privatised, the chance of Maori getting any 
acknowledgement or compensation from the private companies will 
disappear. The "mum and dad investors" (in other words a small 
minority of wealthy New Zealanders) will instead reap the benefits of 
the rivers. 

The Tribunal said Maori obviously used the lakes and rivers before 
colonisation, and so they have rights that are best translated into an 
English legal definition as ownership. 

So, is this good, bad or indifferent for working people? 

For a start, it has slowed down the privatisation and created debate, 
which is good. If iwi swap their opposition to privatisation for shares 
and a seat on the board, it will bad because it will allow privatisation 
to go ahead, but better than if Maori got no compensation. 

Socialists should support the Maori struggle for justice and self- 
determination. We have to commit 100% to the struggle against more 
than a century of colonialism. This means supporting compensation 
for historical grievances even when it is plain to see the main winners 
from settlements will be iwi corporates. 

That does not mean being uncritical. The corporate strategy is just 
one, very risky, strategy. Most settlements are in the form of 
ownership - and what is owned can be sold. As the whole of NZ is 
finding out, our assets can be sold against our will. The same goes for 
iwi assets. 

Private property in the form of market commodities is not the only 
model. The power companies should be run in the interests of human 
need, not profit, by: 

1) the people who actually go to work at the power companies to 
keep NZ humming. 

2) representatives of power consumers. 

3) representatives of iwi. 
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The "left" 

Newman's obssession with 
public ownership finds an echo 
in the Pakeha left. Bryce 
Edwards, a University of Otago 
lecturer and Herald columnist, is 
a former Marxist. He provides 
space on his “iberation' blog for 
John Moore to criticise the Maori 
“aristocracy” and its supporters 
on the left. Moore writes: 

"So why is the left acting as 
cheerleaders for the current crop of 
Maori aristocrats who make up the 
Maori Council? Basically, this 
sycophantic behaviour comes from 
the liberal-left always blindly 
looking for some sort of 
mainstream Maori leadership to 
emerge that they can celebrate and 
ally with. They don't look at 
Maoridom through a class lens 
(which is, of course, very 
unfashionable), and so they always 
presume that most Maori 
politicians and groups are 
somehow progressive . . . But such 
a viewpoint is just plain wrong. 
Since the transfer of millions of 
dollars of assets to Maori tribal 
organisations over the last few 
decades, a Maori corporate class 
has emerged with its own distinct 
interests and politics. Yet the left 
prefers to see this Maori elite as 
'selling out' (as opposed to the 
reality of them simply following 
their logical class interests). And so 
this same left is now desperately 
looking for a new Maori leadership 
to emerge from the Maori 
aristocracy." 

Moore draws his ideas from two 
main sources - Chris Trotter, the 
self-appointed pope of NZ social 
democracy, and the World 
Socialist Web Site 

(www.wsws.org), a prominent 
US-based socialist news service. 

The author, Tom Peters of 
WSWS, writes: 


Maori Lands rights hikoi, 1975. 

"The [Waitangi] tribunal was 
established by the Labour 
government in 1975 to redress 
grievances relating to land 
confiscated from Maori people in 
the nineteenth century. The 
purpose of the ensuing cash 
settlements was to cultivate a layer 
of Maori entrepreneurs by pouring 
millions of dollars into tribal 
businesses. The Maori Council, a 
government-funded body created in 
1962, ostensibly to promote the 
"social and economic advancement 
of the Maori race," represents the 
interests of this small elite. 

The Maori working class has gained 
nothing from the settlements. 
While the tribes have amassed 
$36.9 billion in business assets, 
Maori people remain over¬ 
represented in all the social 
statistics on poverty, poor health, 
low educational attainment and 
rates of imprisonment." 

There are some truths in this 
statement but taken as a history 
of Maori politics in the 20th 
century, it is wildly inaccurate. 
The Waitangi Tribunal was 
established in 1975 in response 
to a Maori protest movement 
that was underpinned by a 


militant working class and 
victorious anti-colonial wars 
around the world (e.g. Vietnam). 

Labour in 1975 did not simply 
decide to “cultivate a layer of 
Maori entrepreneurs” for the hell 
of it. The primary purpose of the 
Waitangi Tribunal was to draw 
the rebels into the system, tie 
them down in legal procedures, 
and divide Maori from Pakeha 
and Pacific Islanders, iwi from 
iwi and hapu from hapu. 

It is true Maori as a whole have 
gained little from the settlements 
in terms of health, wealth or 
education. But it is misleading to 
run the two facts together. Maori 
tribes have amassed wealth and 
at the same time, the position of 
most Maori has worsened but 
that does not prove at all that 
one is the cause of the other. 

The second-class status of 
Maori is the product of more 
than 150 years of colonisation. 
Iwi have only possessed serious 
amounts of money for a decade 
at the most. 

Maori have borne the brunt of 
free-market restructuring, first 
redundancies and 

unemployment in the 1980s 
(under Labour) and then benefit 
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cuts and anti-union laws in the 
1990s (under National). 

Peters concludes his article by 
condemning the promotion of 
“Maori nationalism” that “serves 
to divide workers along racial 
lines and directly cuts across a 
fight for a unified struggle by 
workers against the 

privatisations and the 
government’s austerity 

program”. 

Once again, truth is mixed with 
error to maintain a crude "class 
versus race” view of Maori 
struggle. Maori “nationalism” 
(that is, the demand for a 
seperate nation state) is only 
one strand of Maori politics. 
Recognising that Maori are 
oppressed as Maori, and not just 
as workers does not “cut across 
a fight for a unified struggle”. On 
the contrary, a unified workers 
struggle is impossible without 
recognising it. 

Maori political activism is 
interwoven with working class 
struggle. The very existence of 
“Maori capital” is due to political 
struggle. The Iwi Leadership 
Forum has won capital not by 
dispossessing members of their 
iwi, or by exploiting their labour 
but through transfers of wealth 
from the State (the Crown). 

In other words, Maori capital 
was not gained by a greedy 
minority dispossessing a weaker 
group. On the contrary, it was 
won by decades of political 
activism supported by the 
overwhelming majority of Maori 
and a big minority of Pakeha. 
What is more, even though 
traditional iwi leadership played 
a role in this activism, its 
strength came from the cities, 
from the urban Maori working 
class. Many grassroots leaders 
were trained in the trade union 
movement and the Maori protest 
movement of the 1970s and 
1980s coincided with, was 


inspired by, and was 
underpinned by, the biggest 
upturn in working class activism 
of the 20th century. In other 
words, without working class 
struggle - Maori, Pacific, and 
Pakeha - the iwi corporates 
would have won no wealth. 

In a sense, the Treaty of 
Waitangi settlements are 
concessions wrung from State 
and from the ruling class in 
general by a confident and 
assertive working class 
movement with Maori part of the 
leadership. 

These treaty concessions are a 
mixed blessing at best though 
because at the same time Maori 
whanau bore the brunt of the 
neoliberal restructuring. 

But this fact does not mean 
Maori should never have 
demanded compensation for the 
theft of their land and the 
suppression of their culture. 

Tom Peters, of wsws.org, and 
John Moore, of Bryce Edwards' 
liberation blog confuse these 
two issues. This allows them to 
appear radical while avoiding 
the reality of working class life in 
New Zealand, which is far from 
colour-blind. 

Moore and Edwards though are 
tadpoles in comparison with the 
self-appointed pope of social 
democracy, Chris Trotter. 

Trotter is the single most 
prominent left-wing writer in 
New Zealand. He is a social 
democratic ideologue to the 
core. Trotter has a clear and 
consistent political theory and 
an comprehensive grasp of 
political history, which he applies 
to news and current events. 

In his most recent article on the 
water rights issue, Trotter flatters 
the iwi corporates - after all they 
have thrown a spanner in the 
works of National's privatisation 



Chris Trotter 


plans, which he hates. However, 
he provides a much clearer 
picture of his ideas in an article 
published in March last year as 
a guest post for a right-wing 
think tank. 

In this article, Trotter argues that 
the Marine and Coastal Area Bill 
is “ill-considered and 
dangerous” because it “confers 
upon Maori, by virtue of their 
indigeneity, a new kind of 
property right (Customary Title), 
along with a powerful new set of 
legal powers to enforce that 
right - powers which the 
legislation’s many critics believe 
will undermine the generally 
accepted principles of liberal 
democracy.” 

This myth of Maori as a 
privileged elite, which flies in the 
face of all real-world statistics, 
was popularised by Don Brash 
in his Orewa speech but owes a 
great deal to Chris Trotter. 

According to Trotter, the Treaty 
was enlightened colonialism: 

"By the standaids of the time, this 
was an extiaoidinaiily geneious 
arrangement - a triumph of 
missionary zeal and the British 
Foreign and Colonial Office's liberal 
optimism." 
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In reality, the main purpose of 
the Treaty was to give the Crown 
control over land sales. The 
state monopoly kept the 
purchase price of land from 
Maori low and the sale price 
high - thus alienating Maori 
from their land (and driving them 
into wage labour) and stopping 
settlers from too-ready access to 
the land (which would allow 
them to escape from wage 
labour). 



1860 




1910 


r ; < ^ * 



The Crown was afraid of 
disputes over land sales 
exploding into a war the Empire 
was unable to fight. Far from 
being an “extraordinarily 
generous document” on the part 
of the Crown, it was 
extraordinarily generous to the 
British — which Maori were 
quickly to come to regret as 
mass settlement after the 
signing shifted the balance of 
power decisively in favour of the 
British. 


Maori land holdings 



1890 




fewY 


1939 


The 1860s saw confiscations of millions of hectares by the government and 
large areas of land lost through the effect of the Native Land Court. The 
period between 1890 and 1920 saw a boom in government land purchases, 
despite Maori protests. By 1937, very little land was left in Maori ownership. 


This history has no place in 
Trotter's narrative. According to 
him, everything was proceeding 
fine - until Maori lost the plot in 
the 1970s. 

Through much travail, and many 
injustices, the transition of the 
Maori people - from pre-modern 
tribalism to full citizenship in a 
modern state - seemed on the 
point of fulfilment. 

In the 1970s, however, New 
Zealand intellectuals: 

'...faith in this progressive vision 
faltered. The reality of economic 
inequality, coupled with the 
persistence and institutionalisation 
of racial prejudice, undermined 
their confidence in the 

assimilationist policies of 
successive New Zealand 

Governments. Maori intellectuals, 
in particular, rejected the liberal- 
democratic assumptions upon 
which assimilation was based. 1 

From missionary zeal and 

Foreign Office liberals, Trotter 
glides smoothly and gracefully 
in just six words over the near¬ 
genocide of the Maori people! In 
the twenty years after the 
signing of this “extraordinarily 
generous document”, the Maori 
population declined 30% in the 
wake of the Land Wars. 

Trotter does not mention that 

Chief Justice James 

Prendergast in 1877, declared 
the Treaty “worthless” and a 
“simple nullity”. Nor does he 
mention that the Maori protest 
against assimilation did not 
emerge from “Maori 

intellectuals” but from the Maori 
working class, from within the 
trade union movement - notably 
Te Hokioi and the Maori 

Organisation on Human Rights 
d (MOOHR). 
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Annette Sykes speaking at Mana founding 
hui, April, 2011. 


Maori critiques 

For social democrats like Trotter, 
public ownership and the 
welfare state are magical words, 
conjuring up visions of our lost 
land of milk and honey - and 
not without reason. In 1960, 
New Zealanders 

enjoyed some of the 
highest living standards 
in the world and wealth 
was shared far more 
equally than it is now. 

But the relationship of 
Maori and the state is 
more fraught. The point 
of the Treaty of 
Waitangi was to transfer land 
from Maori to the state (the 
Crown), which would then parcel 
it up for Pakeha farmers. 

Why should Maori have any love 
for the state, or any soft feelings 
for public ownership? 

The contemporary Maori protest 
movement may have its roots in 
the union movement but the 


decimation of that 
movement made it 
inevitable that the 
energy of activists 
would be sucked into 
the Treaty process. 

This does not mean 
Maori are uncritical of 
the Treaty process or 
of the iwi leadership 
created by that 
process. Unease at the 
growing gap between 
corporate success and 
poverty led to the 
formation of the Mana 
Party last year. 

Lawyer and activist 
Annette Sykes was 
one of the founders of 
that party. In 2010, she 
gave a lecture that 
criticised the rise of an 
unrepresentative Maori 
elite “many of whom 
have become active sycophants 
of the broader neo-liberal 
agenda which transfers a limited 
subset of publicly owned assets 
and resources into the private 
ownership of corporations to 
settle the injustices that have 
been inflicted upon hapu and iwi 
Maori.” 

Sykes 
calls the 
idea that 
an 

economic 
miracle 
has 

transforme 
d iwi into 
the most powerful lobby group in 
New Zealand a myth, a 
“carefully constructed illusion”. 
Maori landholdings are small 
and returns from land are 
restricted to about a third of the 
Maori population. The wealth of 
iwi corporates is often 
overstated, with Te Ohu 
Kaimoana's $590 million, for 
instance, equating to only about 


Unease at the 
growing gap 
between corporate 
success and poverty 
led to the formation 
of the Mana Party 
last year. 


$1000 per person (taking 
523,000 as indicative of the 
Maori population). 

At the same time: 

"The Maori unemployment rate is 
twice as high as non-Maori, and 
one out of foui Maoii teceive a 
benefit compaied to one out of ten 
non-Maori. Maori are three times 
more likely to live in an 
overcrowded household compared 
to non-Maori. Only two out of five 
Maori are completing secondary 
education with a Level Two 
Leitificate, compaied to two out of 
thiee non-Maoi i. While Maoii 
currently represent around 13% of 
the general New Zealand 
population, we make up 51% of the 
prison population..." 


What's more, this iwi elite is 
riding a reinvigorated tide of 
Maori discontent. Sykes cites 
the massive Seabed and 
Foreshore hikoi - the biggest 
demonstration in New Zealand 
in recent history - as evidence 
of grassroots Maori militancy, 
which the iwi elite have 
positioned themselves to benefit 
from. 

“Pakeha New Zealand are 
losers too", she writes, suffering 
under the same process of 
“corporatism” that distances 
decision-making and denies 
effective participatory 

democracy. 

The solution Sykes put forward 
in 2010 was “a mass movement 
that is dedicated to a sustained 
struggle, including education, 
participation, engagement, 
debate, organisation, action and 
reflection”. 

Andrew Tait 
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Islamaphobia 


Frustration spreads protest around world 



What started as little-seen, low budget, YouTube 
video in July bacame a trigger for demonstrations 
throughout the world in September. Josh Lees 
from Socialist Alternative was at the protest in 
Sydney. 


Hundreds of police have 
savagely and repeatedly 
attacked a Sydney 

demonstration opposing racist 
insults to Islam. Police used 
tasers, pepper spray, police 
dogs and batons. Several 
women reported police trying to 
rip off their headscarves. Many 
protesters were injured, and 
dozens, including children as 
young as seven years old, and 
some even younger in prams, 
have been hit with tear gas. 

The protest in Sydney came as 
part of a wave of 
demonstrations around the 
world, sparked by an anti-Islam 
video made in the US. But while 
the racist video may have been 
the catalyst, the broader context 
is the ongoing domination and 
intervention of US imperialism in 
the Muslim world, justified since 
September 11 by a concerted 
campaign of Islamophobia, 
which has seen Islam 
systematically vilified. Recent so- 
called “anti-terror” raids were 
another target of the protest. 

The protest began at Town Hall 
and marched peacefully to the 
US consulate in Martin Place. 


Police were clearly taken off 
guard by the size of the 
demonstration - 500 strong at 
its height - and its determination 
to exercise the right to protest, 
including marching on our 
streets, despite police threats. 
The police launched their first 
attack at the US consulate, 
tasering some protesters and 
pepper-spraying others. Within 
half an hour it seemed that 
every cop in Sydney had arrived 
on the scene looking for a fight. 
Police hate protesters at the 
best of times. When protesters 
are not white, when they are 
Muslim, and when they refuse to 
be easily pushed around, police 
become particularly nasty. 

Protesters kept on the move, 
marching from the US consulate 
to Hyde Park and then back 
towards George Street. There a 
stand-off ensued, as hundreds 
of cops blocked people from 
marching into George Street. 
After about 20 minutes, the 
police surged forward waving 
batons; about five 

indiscriminately sprayed tear 
gas. Socialist Alternative 
members who were present 
witnessed young children being 


gassed. Police tried to rip off a 
woman's headscarf. The crowd 
retreated back down Market 
Street, with some protesters 
pelting the cops with water 
bottles to slow their violent 
advance. 

The protest turned down the 
busy Pitt Street Mall, before 
eventually marching back to 
Hyde Park. There people heard 
a few speeches and prayed. 
Hundreds of police swarmed 
around, surrounding the rally on 
three sides. Soon more scuffles 
erupted as police again pepper- 
sprayed people and made 
arrests. One man was 
witnessed being mauled by a 
police dog and bashed by 
police, before being dragged 
across the ground and hand¬ 
cuffed, while he appeared to be 
unconscious. 

Stoking anti-Muslim racism has 
been absolutely central to the 
US and Australian 

establishment for the past 
decade. Their whole imperialist 
project in the oil-rich Middle 
East has been built upon it. 
That's why we now see a 
hysterical response to today's 
protest. The media and the 
political establishment are now 
demonising the victims of police 
brutality. We live in a country 
which constantly lectures the 
Muslim world about 
“democracy”, “free speech” and 
“tolerance”. But our rulers today 
practised none of it. 

Regardless of your religious 
views, any decent anti-racist 
and left winger in Australia 
needs to stand on the side of 
the Muslim protesters and their 
right to protest to defend their 
religion against the racist abuse 
meted out for over a decade, 
and against the outrageous 
brutality from police. 
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South Africa: Miners strike back 



Chanting mineis wielding machetes, clubs and speais matched ftom shaft 
to shaft of South Africa's beleaguered Lonmin platinum mine Monday, 
10th September. 


Some 4,000 striking 
Marikana platinum 
miners confronted 
heavily armed police 
and strike spread to 
other mines. 

They chanted “The white men 
are shaking!” and “The police 
who shot us are shaking!” in the 
face off at the mine. 

The strike remains solid despite 
an agreement reached between 
management and the official 
miners’ union the NUM. 

The striking miners are 
members of the rival union 
AMCU, which has been 
marginalised in the talks. 

Police shot and killed 34 striking 
miners there on 16 August. 
Workers’ rep Tholakele Dlanga 
told journalists, “The protest 
continues. We will not go back 
to work until the mine bosses 
give us more money.” 

Meanwhile mining unrest has 
spread across South Africa. At 
the end of August 12,000 gold 
miners at KDC East mine 
walked out—partly in anger that 
the NUM was not representing 
their interests. 

Management settled that 
dispute last week, only to be 
faced with a new strike as 
15,000 miners walked out of the 
KDC West mine last Sunday. 
And more than 15,000 miners at 
the Implats platinum mine have 
put in a demand for a 10 
percent pay rise, though they 
are yet to strike. 

Cyril Ramaphosa, a former 
radical leader of the NUM, wrote 
last week that the Marikana 
massacre was “probably the 
lowest moment in the short 
history of a democratic South 
Africa”. 


Millionaire 

He is now a millionaire on the 
board of Marikana mine owners 
Lonmin, but is still a leading 
figure in the governing ANC. 
The strike and the massacre 
are creating a growing crisis for 
the ANC government. 

Increasingly ordinary people are 
turning away and vowing never 
to vote for them again. One 
striker, Samkele Mpampani, told 
journalists, “I won't vote ANC. 
They have killed our workers. I 
don't recognise the ANC any 
more. Jacob Zuma must step 
down. It’s over now. It’s over.” 

Another striker, Paseka 
Ramosebetsi said of the ANC, 
“They just want the money, and 
are building beautiful houses 
with beautiful cars and we are 
suffering. They don’t care for 
us.” 

The miners showed their 
defiance last Wednesday when 
3,000 marched back to the 
mine to confront management. 


They carried clubs and pictures 
of colleagues killed by the 
police last month. 

Local residents came out on the 
streets and cheered as they 
passed. The march was 
shadowed by police in 
armoured cars. 

A recent report in the South 
African press by Pulitzer 
prizewinning journalist Greg 
Marinovich has confirmed that 
most miners were shot as they 
fled or hid—as Socialist Worker 
was first to report. 

One miner, Lungisile Lutshetu, 
told Marinovich, “We ran back 
up the koppie [hillock], and 
there I found a hiding place 
between large rocks, but then 
police were already all over the 
place. Those in front of me were 
shot at close range and fell over 
me, and that’s how my life was 
spared.” 

Reprinted from Socialist Workei (UK) 
Published 11th of September 
by Ken Olende 
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o commemorate the 
hundredth anniversary of the 
Waihi Strike, and to remember 
the workers' movement martyr 
) Fredrick Evans, we have published a 
pamphlet written by ISO member Martin 
! Gregory to introduce the history to a new 
' generation of activists. The following is part 
i two of a two-part extract from the pamphlet. 

You can order a copy of Waihi 1912 for $5 from Socialist Review, PO Box 
6157, Dunedin. You can also contact us by email at contact@iso.org.nz.( 
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Continued from back cover... 


Opportunities to 
broaden the action 
squandered 

It was unfortunate that the ‘all in 
our power’ position was not 
supported by the Federation 
majority, implemented and given 
substance by the executive. 
Both the majority position of 
inaction and the IWW fetishist 
demand for an immediate 
general strike were faulty. The 
working class is not a stage 
army. A general strike cannot be 
conjured up without a broad- 
based head of steam for action. 
A call for an immediate general 
strike from the Federation 
conference was unrealistic even 
for Federation unions, let alone 
the unaffiliated. 


Opportunities to broaden the 
action to the coal mining 
industry, if not to build up 
towards a general strike, 
presented themselves. Another 
front in the class war actually 
emerged while the Federation 
conference was adjourned. At 
Hikurangi, near Whangarei, 290 
members of the Hikurangi 
Miners’ Union went on strike 
without Federation clearance, 
but expected support. 

The nation’s press and the 
company’s managing director 
wanted to know whether the 
Federation would endorse 
'another agreement broken’. But 
the Federation's executive 
disclaimed all responsibility. The 
company insisted that the 
Federation force the men to 


abide by the agreement (which 
Webb had described as ‘more 
binding than an Award of the 
Arbitration Court’). The 
Federation refused to make a 
statement, but the company 
refused to meet the men unless 
the Federation showed its hand. 
Finally the executive admitted 
that it would not support the 
strike, justifying its policy with 
the feeble excuse that the 
Hikurangi Miners’ Union had not 
paid its affiliation fees (the 
secretary had absconded with 
the money). Angrily the 
Hikurangi miners returned to 
work. The press deemed the 
entire story worthy of extensive 
coverage and the Voice [ULP 
newspaper - MG] had a field 
day.’ 
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The Hikurangi episode 
demonstrates again that despite 
the rhetoric the Federation’s 
practice was reformist, the 
executive playing the role of 
‘responsible leaders’. No 
wonder the capitalist press 
seized on the story. Nothing 
could have more surely 
undermined the Federation 
executive’s credibility with rank 
and file workers than it to be 
seen not to stand by their side. 

The financial appeal 

Strike pay from 1st June 
ensured that the Waihi strikers 
would not be starved back to 
work. The difficulties that the 
Federation had in raising funds 
illustrate the divisions in the 
working class movement. 
Appeals for financial support 
were turned down. In June the 
Wellington Trades and Labour 
Council replied infamously to 
Melbourne and Sydney union 
requests for information: 

With regard to the appeal for 
financial assistance from the 
Federation of Labour, a similar 
request was made to us, and, in 
addition, a deputation from that 
organisation waited on our 
Council. The decision of our 
Council was that we are not 
prepared to assist in any way, 
nor can we recommend our 
affiliated unions to render any 
assistance. 

It was not just Wellington that 
spurned the strikers. The 
Dunedin, Christchurch and East 
Coast Labour Councils turned 
the Federation down. The 
Auckland Labour Council had 
merged into the United Labour 
Party to form its Auckland 
District Council. It replied to 
Sydney Labour Council that ‘the 
trouble at Waihi’ was not a 
dispute but an attempt of a body 
with IWW tenets to intimidate 
workers who preferred to 


register under the Arbitration 
Act. 

Except New South Wales 
Labour Council no other Labour 
Council refused co-operation 
with the Federation fund-raising 
delegation to Australia and over 
£9,300 was raised, a sum that 
compares well with the £1,680 
donated by non-Federation New 
Zealand unionists. The 
Federation raised £24,000 from 
its own affiliated unions. The 
total masks the unevenness 
between the unions. The miners' 
unions levied handsomely, but 
others raised little. 

In the main, the common- 
denominator of opposition to the 
strike was the United Labour 
Party, to which several Trades 
and Labour Council’s were 
affiliated. The ULP opposed the 
Federation, the Socialist Party, 
IWW and all their works. The 
ULP lined up with the capitalist 
press to attack the strike. Harry 
Holland et al put it: 

Thus the Federation of Labour was 
fighting directly the Gold-mine 
Owners Association (acting for 
Waihi and Reefton) and the 
Employers' Federation, and 
secondly the scabs, the Press, ruling- 
class Law and its Massey 
Government, and the United 
Labour Party. 13 


State orchestrated 
violence at Waihi 

From May to August the strike 
passed peaceably. The new 
Massey government and 
employers’ federations laid their 
plans. They quietly began to 
recruit a scab force in August 
and a small group was deployed 
at Waikino. At the beginning of 
September they made their 
move. Groups of police were 
drafted in from all over the 
country with instructions to bring 
their batons and revolvers. The 
aim of the police operation was 
to counter the strikers’ and their 
womenfolk’s ability to picket and 
deter scabs by ‘following up', 
i.e., intimidating scabs by 
following them. Police 
Commissioner Cullen 

announced that following up 
would not be tolerated and 50- 
60 strikers were summoned, 
including Bill Parry and other 
strike committee members. The 
magistrate found most guilty and 
bound them over on sureties of 
£20 and sentenced them to a 
year in gaol if they refused to 
accept. The strikers refused to 
accept injustice and over 
several weeks 65 were packed 
off to Mount Eden prison. 

The gaolings sparked a wave of 
indignation in the working class, 
and not just in the Federation 
unions. When Bill Parry and his 



Scab workers in the Arbritrationist union wait for police escort, Waihi 1912 
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comrades arrived in Auckland 
under police guard the wharfies 
walked off the job. On Saturday 
21 st September there was a 
turnout of 5,000 in Auckland and 
on the Sunday there was a huge 
crowd of 12,000 to hear 
speeches. In Wellington 5,000 
gathered. There were calls for a 
general strike. Most significantly, 
the ULP-orientated unionists 
became sympathetic. 

Back in Waihi there was an 
adverse development. A small 
number of miners and battery 
hands deserted to form an 
arbitration union. The Waihi 
Gold Company announced that 
it would re-open the Waihi mine 
on 2nd October. On the day 
hundreds of men and women 
pickets surrounded the mine 
entrances. Hardly any actual 
miners were escorted to into 
work by the police. Another 27 
strikers were summoned for 
calling scabs scabs. 

At the end of September, with 
the situation deteriorating, the 
Federation executive called a 
one-day general strike for 
Auckland for 10th October. If 
there had been any time suitable 
for an Auckland general strike 
call it would have been in 
conjunction with the labourers’ 
action. Coming after all that had 
happened, the 10th October 
strike flopped. Only the wharfies 
and what was left of the 
Auckland labourers’ union 
heeded the call, and the 
labourers were locked out for 
doing so. 

In desperation the Federation 
called on all New Zealand 
workers to take part in another 
general strike. The results were 
meagre. It was mainly miners 
who responded. At Huntly, the 
Taupiri Coal Company went on 
the offensive and refused to take 
back the nine members of the 
union executive. It was a similar 


story at Hikurangi. 

More police, scabs and thugs 
were drafted into Waihi to 
secure control of the streets. On 
2nd November mounted police 
charged a crowd of strikers, 
giving rise to the retort 
“Cossacks”, the same epithet 
given to the mounted 
constabulary used in the 1909 
Pressed Steel Car Strike, 
Pittsburg. 

On Monday morning, 11th 
November, there was a planned 
attack on the picket line by 
scabs and mounted police. The 
bloodied pickets struggled back 
to their miners’ hall refuge. That 
day the union agreed with 
Cullen to call off picketing for 24 
hours. The demobilisation 
proved to be a mistake. At the 
end of the shift that afternoon 
the scabs did not suffer the 
usual taunts of pickets, but were 
cheered by business owners. 
On the same day, at Waikino a 
force of thugs and scabs, some 
brought in from Waihi, attacked 
the union hall with a hail of 
missiles under the gaze of the 
police. A plug of gelignite was 
thrown, exploding just outside 
the hall entrance. The windows 
were smashed. The attackers 
broke in to besiege a group of 
unionists in the committee room. 
After a while the police called 
the violence off and the 
unionists make their escape, 
only one being caught and 
beaten up. 

On Black Tuesday, 12th 
November, as agreed, there 
were not any pickets. That 
morning there were only a 
handful of unionists at the Waihi 
union hall. Normally the scabs 
were brought past under police 
escort on route to the mine 
entrance. On this day the scabs 
were not in their work clothes. 
The police and scabs attacked. 
The unionists were not able to 


bolt the door in time. There were 
gun shots as thugs and police 
broke in and the unionists fled 
through the back way. 
Constable Wade was shot in the 
stomach but managed to bring 
his baton down on the last of the 
retreating Red Feds. The scabs 
and a notorious thug fell upon 
the stricken union man. Later, 
after being unceremoniously 
dumped in a police cell, the limp 
body of the union man was 
transferred to the Waihi hospital. 

Frederick George Evans died 
the next day. When his coffin 
was brought to Auckland for 
burial it was met by a thousand 
workers at the station. The 
funeral was a massive public 
demonstration against the 
government, attended by a 
claimed 9,000 people. 

After the Waihi union hall was 
stormed its safe was plundered, 
the Union Jack raised, the 
national anthem sung. 
Commissioner Cullen crowed to 
the Minister of Police ‘this 
morning’s occurrences 

undoubtedly killed the strike 
here, and if Wade’s injuries are 
as light as the doctors say the 
victory will be cheap’. 

That afternoon a list of fifty-five 
Red Feds was drawn up by the 
scab union. The fifty-five were 
given forty-eight hours to leave 
town. In scenes of police- 
licensed lawlessness, 

murderous threats and rough 
treatment the strikers had no 
choice but to comply. Hundreds 
more strikers and their families 
left Waihi over the next few 
days. The strike was over, 
although not declared off 
officially until 30th November. 

Possibly sixty of the staunch 
strikers applied to the Waihi 
Gold Mining Company for work, 
but few were taken on. Before 
the year was out the competitive 
contract system was back. 
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and scabs on 'Black Tuesday' the 12th of November 1912 


Significance of the 
Waihi Strike 

Setbacks are an unavoidable 
part of the working class journey 
to emancipation, and there is no 
escaping the fact that Waihi was 
a crushing defeat. The 
significance of the Waihi Strike 
lies in the conclusions that were 
drawn from the defeat. They 
were to greatly affect the future 
course of the New Zealand 
working class. The strike marks 
a turning point. The dramatic 
events of 1913 only continued 
the trend. 

The collusion between the 
government and mine owners, 
the murder of Frederick Evans, 
the imprisonments and the 


violence against strikers’ and 
their families were publicised by 
the Federation to large 
audiences. The Waihi events 
had profound effects on the 
working class. Pro-Liberal 
workers and the ULP (except die- 
hards) moved leftwards. The 
violence of the state response at 
Waihi angered everyone in the 
movement apart from the most 
hardened of the Red Feds’ 
enemies. 

The working class was far from 
deterred by the breaking of the 
Waihi miners' union. In October 
1913 the employers enjoined the 
Huntly coal miners and 
Wellington watersiders in battle. 
General strikes, including 
arbitration unions, erupted in 


Wellington and Auckland. The 
government enlisted farmers to 
scab and as mounted 
auxiliaries, “Massey’s 

Cossacks”, to reinforce the 
police and batter strikers off the 
streets. 

The lessons drawn from the 
militant events of Waihi and 
1913 had in common a belief 
that the Massey government 
should be fought politically 
rather than by direct action. At 
the deepest level, class 
consciousness grew among 
wider layers of working people. 
The hold of Liberalism was 
broken. Hence forward the 
working class would more and 
more support its own party. 

Immediately after the end of the 
Waihi Strike the Federation of 
Labour moved rapidly to the 
right. The defeat propelled the 
Federation away from industrial 
action towards political action. 
With the aim of repeal of the 
most objectionable clauses of 
the Arbitration Act, the 
Federation put out a call for 
trade union unity. The 
converging directions of the 
Socialist Party led Federation 
and the pro-United Labour Party 
unions resulted in two Unity 
Conferences being held in 1913. 
The first conference, a week 
long, took place in January. 

At the conference there was a 
debate on whether to invite the 
ULP. The majority was in favour 
and two ULP delegates 
attended, together with two 
Socialist Party delegates for 
good measure. The most 
significant debate was on a 
Federation executive motion for 
political unity to achieve change 
through Parliament. This was 
not a bid for the Socialist Party 
to become the party of a united 
movement. The ULP offered 
itself as a model and Pat Hickey, 
a Socialist, moved that the 
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details be best left to a 
committee. 

Before the end of the conference 
a committee had agreed the 
guidelines for the constitution of 
a Social Democratic Party. A 
Unity Committee of seven Red 
Feds (all Socialist Party) and 
five ULP members was elected 
to make preparations for new 
industrial and political 
organisations and a second 
Unity Conference. 

The July 1913 Unity Conference 
was huge; 391 delegates 
represented 247 organisations 
and 61,000 people. The January 
proposals were firmed up. It was 
agreed to form a United 
Federation of Labour and a 
Social Democratic Party. 

The most divisive debate was on 
militarism. Mark Fagan, a Red 
Fed mining union leader, argued 
for a defence policy: ‘if a country 
was worth reforming, it was 
worth defending’. He continued 
to say that a defence policy was 
necessary to repel ‘the industrial 
and moral degradation of the 
yellow races.' Pat Hickey and 
Fred Cooke of the Socialist 
Party spoke for internationalism, 
but the party’s policy of no 
defence was decisively beaten 
176-26. The Red Feds wanted to 
keep the rhetorical IWW 
preamble, but it was lost 175- 
161. 

Erik Olssen has it that a 
consensus had been found that 
excluded the IWW, the ULP right 
and ‘the Socialist Party’s 
impossiblism’. To reach that 
consensus it was the 
revolutionaries who conceded 
their position, not the ULP 
reformists. 

The Socialist Party did not 
survive the Waihi defeat. The 
perspective of building a 
revolutionary party was 
abandoned for the reformist 


Social Democratic Party, which 
shortly, in 1916, became the 
New Zealand Labour Party. This 
loss to revolutionary socialist 
politics and boost to reformism 
was the enduring legacy of the 
Waihi Strike. 

There was resistance from 
within the Wellington Socialist 
Party branch. Both impossiblists 
and direct actionists rejected 
unity. The direct actionists 
‘declared that the working class 
had to build its own military 
force’, a recognition of the 
meaning of the state. The 
Wellington branch, and the 
IWW, tried to organise a boycott 
of the July conference. 

The Party's national president 
Ted Howard and national 
secretary Fred Cooke, both of 
Christchurch, for a while wanted 
to keep the Socialist Party as an 
affiliate ‘as a propaganda 
agency within the SDP to make 
sure the new party continued to 
recognise the class war, the 
need to abolish the wages 
system, and the goal of a co¬ 
operative commonwealth.’ 


heir to a meagre cohort 
of revolutionaries, 

another aspect of the 
legacy. 

Neither did the IWW 
survive. The flood tide 
towards IWW ideas 
before the Waihi Strike 
became ebb 

immediately after. 

Nevertheless, the 

organisation remained 
very influential and very 
active in Auckland, 
holding dozens of 
outdoor meetings, and 
from February 1913 


publishing the Industrial Unionist 
newspaper. 

In important ways the IWW was 
closer to Marxism than the 
Socialist Party, which was, of 
course, influenced by the IWW. 
The IWW in New Zealand was 
unquestionably revolutionary. 

'Industrial Unionism aims at 
nothing less than the organisation 
of the workers, nationally and 
internationally, on class lines, for 
the complete ending of the 
Capitalist system of production for 
profit, and a substitution of a 
system of production for use. 

The IWW aims at this organisation 
of the workers, first into 
international industrial unions, 
later to be linked up and become 
integral parts of an international 
union. Its openly-declared purpose 
is to carry on the fight right in the 
industries; it advocates the strike 
and all other direct methods, 
including sabotage, etc., until all 
the machinery of production - that 
is, the earth and everything on it - 
shall have been wrested from the 
Employing Class.' 22 


The weakness of the NZ Communist party 
was a result of the defeat at Waihi. 



The Wellington Socialist Party 
persisted to eventually become 
an important constituent 
of the tiny New Zealand 
Communist Party in 
1921. The NZCP was 
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Marxist socialism has affinity to 
the strengths of IWW ideology. 
However, the Waihi Strike and 
the 1913 events ruthlessly 
exposed the IWW’s limitations. 

The main weakness that the 
Waihi Strike and the 1913 events 
revealed was the IWW’s ignoring 
of the state. While the IWW 
highlighted a trivial and 
individualistic form of direct 
action, sabotage, it did not have 
a perspective of mass direct 
action, beyond that of the 
economic strike, to wrest 
political power from the capitalist 
class. Frank Hanlon’s popular 
IWW pamphlet stated: 

'The tiue diiect method of gaining 
political powei is to develop 
economic power, which can only 
come through direct action and 
sound industrial organisation. 
Political or social change follows 
economic change. ... The direct 
action of the workers on the field of 
industiy can compel any Capitalist 
Pailiament to act in the inteiests of 
the workers, as has been so amply 
demonstrated during recent years 
in England, America, Australia and 
elsewhere.' 


The IWW’s ‘direct method’ did 
not take into account the power 
of the state. But, as 
demonstrated in 1913 in 
Wellington and Auckland, 
general strikes could not avoid 
the state: the police, “Massey’s 
Cossacks”, the Armed Forces in 
reserve, prisons, etc.. To 
prosecute a general strike to a 
successful conclusion would 
have required a revolutionary 
party rooted within the working 
class that understood the 
necessity of countering the force 
of the state with insurrectionary 
political tactics. In other words, 
supposing the capitalist class 
accepted the challenge, an all 
out general strike at any time in 
1912-13, whether in support of 
the Auckland labourers, Waihi 
gold miners, Wellington 
watersiders, or Huntly coal 
miners, would have posed the 
question of whose power was to 
prevail, the capitalists’ state 
power or workers’ power. 

The Socialist Party was little 
better equipped on the question 
of the state than the IWW. It did 
not have a perspective of 
leading the working class to 
break the capitalist colonial state 


in alliance with Maori and poorer 
rural social layers. The political 
action wing of the Socialist 
Party’s dual tactic boiled down 
to parliamentarism, although a 
lot of propaganda work was 
revolutionary socialist. 

Accordingly, when the Waihi 
defeat showed that government 
intervention in strikes required a 
political answer, the party 
collapsed like a pack of cards 
into the reformist socialism of 
the Social Democratic Party. 

The Waihi Strike and the strikes 
of 1913 took place when the 
New Zealand working class 
reached unparalleled heights of 
militancy and commitment to the 
ideals of socialism that have not 
been matched since. The real 
tragedy of the Waihi Strike is 
that a generation of socialists 
rebounded from the industrial 
defeat to reformism. This was 
immensely to reformist 

socialism's gain, and conversely 
a great setback to the prospect 
of building a revolutionary 

socialist party. The likes of 
Paddy Webb, Bob Semple, 
Harry Holland, Bill Parry, Joe 
Savage, Bill Armstrong, and Pat 
Fraser were gaoled during the 
1913 strike or First World War 
for sedition or opposition to 
conscription. They became 

leaders of the Labour Party and, 
except Holland who died in 
1933, members of the reforming 
Labour government in 1935. 
Although these reform socialists 
were giants to today's Labour 
careerists, they became 
shadows of their former selves. 
Frederick Evans, the Waihi 
strikers and their families will be 
avenged once the working class 
again has a party dedicated to 
the abolition of the wages 
system. 

Martin Gregory 
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On Monday 13th May 1912 an over 700 
strong meeting of the Waihi Workers' 
Union voted almost unanimously to send 
the mining companies a message the next 
day: 

'members of the Waihi Workers' Union 
employed in the mines have ceased work, 
and will not resume until such time as the 
Union receives an assurance from the 
Companies that the disbandment of the 
recently formed Engine Drivers' Union is 
insisted upon by them, and also until all 
engine-drivers and firemen employed on 
the field, other than members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
become members of this Union. If the 
Union's demands are not granted before 
12 o'clock today all members of the Union 
employed in batteries etc shall cease 
work.' 

The following day, a union meeting was 
held at nearby Waikino, to where the 
Waihi ore was brought to the battery to 
be crushed and have gold extracted. It 
was unanimously resolved to support the 
strike. 


Thus began the six months long Waihi 
Strike. The centenary of this epic conflict 
and martyrdom of striker Frederick Evans 
deserves to be marked for more than only 
historical interest. The Waihi Strike arose 
out of a militant union movement that 
had developed during the preceding 
years. The employers were determined to 
smash this movement. The ensuing clash 
at Waihi put militant unionism and the 
revolutionary ideologies of its leaders to a 
stern test. 

Here we print the second extract 
from a pamphlet written by Martin 
Gregory on the Waihi strike of 1912. 
The first extract was printed in 
Socialist Review issue #39. 

The article starts off discussing the 
failure of the 1912 Federation of 
Labour conference to adopt a 
strategy to broaden the struggle in 
solidarity with the striking Waihi 
miners. 

Continued on page 22... 














